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By L. L. DOCK 


Requests have come to the Journal from different sources for an 
article on State registration, but as it seems to me probable that the 
public, including nurses, might get a clearer light on the subject through 
a compilation of current opinions, I have, instead of preparing an article, 
put together various cuttings, commenting upon them as they run along, 
and italicizing such points as call for special notice. 

An interesting correspondence lately appeared in the British Medi¬ 
cal Journal giving the arguments for and against registration. It was 
begun by Dr. Havell, who wrote a long and serious letter advocating 
State regulation of the education of the nurse. The tone of his argu¬ 
ment was dignified, scholarly, and also expressive of true regard for 
the nursing profession. It is too long to quote in full, but among other 
things he gave examples of unfit and irresponsible women in the nurses’ 
uniform, and then said: 


“ For the purpose of this argument mankind may be divided into three 
classes—doctors, patients, and nurses. In the interest of all three classes it is 
high time to unite into a disciplined army the irregular forces of the nursing 
profession. 

“ It is in no hostile spirit that I urge this plea. I yield to no one in ad¬ 
miration of the excellent spirit, high character, and devotion to duty of the 
great majority of the members of this indispensable and exalted calling. 

“ Among nurses themselves I believe the feeling is strong. I am convinced 
they would welcome any centripetal force which would weld these disorganized 
units into an organized body. These forces could be exercised by no one so 
fitly as our association. A bill constituting a general nursing authority, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the medical and nursing professions and the laity, 
having power for directing the educational qualifications and registration of 
nurses, would, I believe, be approved by the majority of members. 

“It might be desirable to divide nurses into two classes,—trained and 
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untrained,—in the same manner as teachers in the public elementary schools 
are classified as certificated or not.” 

While the tone of Dr. Havell’s letter is friendly and sympathetic, 
several of his points would probably not be allowed by organized nurses 
in this country or by a majority of those in England. It is, for instance, 
a great mistake to suppose that the medical associations can weld disor¬ 
ganized nurses into a solid body; nor would it be desirable for them to 
try to lead in such a movement. It is universally conceded, in this 
country, at least, that real progress, real growth, can only come from 
within. Nurses must do their own organizing, and, when the time 
comes, their own legislating. Any set of people, no matter who, who 
would allow such things done for them are no better than a flock of sheep, 
and deserve no more distinguished fate. 

Dr. Havell’s suggestion of the central board, including laity, phy¬ 
sicians, and nurses, is good. He, however, does not say how it shall 
be formed, and this is the point that would mark the status attained 
by the nurse,—a point of great significance, which is brought out later 
in our compilation. I think, also, his idea of two classes of nurses 
would not receive favor here, as the same classification of public-school 
teachers does not exist in this country. What seems to be the rational 
and simple method is that the State should specify a minimum general 
training which all nurses must have, and beyond this let all who will 
advance continually. Then the minimum will gradually rise as a higher 
example is set. Strict classification tends to create caste and a fixed 
state, and so to retard growth. 

To Dr. Havell’s letter Mr. Sydney Holland replied in opposition. 
Mr. Holland holds the calling of the nurse in as high esteem as any man 
living, and in his position as chairman of the London Hospital he gives 
continual proofs of his real and practical regard for nurses and their 
welfare. He, however, looks at the question from the stand-point of 
the old-fashioned paternalism, viewing an independent life for the nurse 
with sincere distrust, and believing that State regulation of her education 
will knock away all moral support from her life. 

His letter, an extract from which follows, sounds, we must admit, 
in comparison with that of Dr. Havell, somewhat superficial and flip¬ 
pant: 

“ Will anyone tell me how an officious nurse, a cruel nurse (by negligence 
or manner), a dirty nurse, a careless nurse, a flirting nurse, an occasional 
drinking nurse, an immoral nurse,—not too glaringly so,—will anyone tell me 
how any of these could be turned off the registry? Why, it would mean an 
action at law in every case. It would be as difficult as to get rid of a bad 
clergyman. If I am granted that these women could not be turned off a registry, 
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what a farce registration would be. You might have on the registry a really 
very bad woman, combining all the above failings, yet going about with the 
government hall-mark on her.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Holland makes the mistake of regarding 
the State registration as but another and more irresponsible form of 
“ Intelligence Office,” or place where one goes to obtain certificates of 
“character” of desired employes. Needless to say, this is an entirely 
erroneous way of approaching the question. The State will but safe¬ 
guard a certain minimum standard of requisite professional education, 
as is well shown in the admirable letter of Miss Catherine Wood, one 
of our Congress delegates. Miss Wood says: 

“ I quite agree that no register can guarantee the ‘ character’ of those placed 
on it. I only claim for it that it provides a means of testing and endorsing the 
value of the manifold certificates at present floating about; that by the machin¬ 
ery of the register it will be possible to evolve order out of the existing chaos 
of training, and that its indirect action will be to form a professional and ethical 
standard which will in time steady and elevate the profession. The subtle ques¬ 
tion of ‘ character,’ the discovery of the ‘ good woman,’ must be left, as always, 
in the hands of the nurse training-schools. Would that they realized their 
immense responsibility in the matter! 

“ Even when a conscientious matron is anxious to purge her school of those 
about whose character she is doubtful, she finds an almost insuperable difficulty 
in convincing her board that she is not, in the absence of definite and overt mis¬ 
conduct, acting as the tyrannous woman in power. 

“ At least registration will prevent the rejected candidate from masquerad¬ 
ing in the uniform of the qualified nurse, often under the style and title of the 
hospital which refused her a certificate.” 

The British Medical Journal then made the subject one of a long 
editorial, in which the early history of English organization for the pur¬ 
pose of registration was reviewed, the failure of the Royal British Nurses’ 
Association to work for legislation was recounted, and the arising of 
the new movement was described in a sympathetic and understanding 
way. The editorial discussed the form and composition of a State 
society and proceeded as follows: 

“ Those who questioned the wisdom of admitting the medical profession to 
membership (in the Royal British Nursing Association) felt that in doing so they 
were consulting the best interests of the nurse. It is a well-known fact that 
when men and women meet on any consultative body the women rarely take their 
full share in consultation, and bearing in mind the relative position of doctor 
and nurse, it was thought that free discussion among the rank and file would 
be impossible. 

“ The result seems to have proved that these fears were well grounded. 

“ The reports of the proceedings show that the conduct of affairs is largely 
m the hands of the medical members; the medical secretary presents the reports; 
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most of the speeches were made by the same members; the nurses are prac¬ 
tically silent. Whilst admitting that the medical members were actuated by 
the single desire to promote the interests of the nurses by thus joining hands 
with them, it seems that their position on the council has had the effect of put¬ 
ting the nurses out of the active management of their own affairs.” 


These words are full of instruction, and we recommend all nurses 
to ponder them well. In this country a number of the medical journals 
have given editorial mention to the new movement for State registra¬ 
tion, and all so far have been of liberal tone and sympathetic attitude. 
They do not show the slightest hint of a disposition to take over the 
initiative or assume the lead in securing State regulation, but express 
friendly and encouraging interest, and this tone deepens the conviction 
that the best part of the medical profession holds it unethical to control 
the nurse outside of the care of the patient, and that we shall always 
receive support, good advice, and a chivalrous non-interference from 
those to whom we most cheerfully accord deference and respect. 

The following editorial from the Buffalo Medical Journal gives the 
general tone of all: 

“ State License for Nurses. —In keeping with the reforms that have been 
established in this country within the past few years relating to the protection 
of human health and life, the suggestion has been made recently that graduate 
nurses who propose to practise their profession shall obtain a license from the 
State, conferred after due examination. To thiB general proposition there can 
be no reasonable objection, but, of course, opinions will differ as to the methods 
of establishing it. 

“ One of the chief difficulties to overcome is the fact that almost every hos¬ 
pital, public and private, in large cities and small towns has established a 
training-school to promote its own particular interests. In this way the public 
has thrust upon it all sorts of nurses with all kinds of training. Some, of 
course, have received adequate instruction to fit them for general nursing, and 
such are competent to carry out the instructions of a physician in any case, 
whether pertaining to general or special medicine, from typhoid fever to obstetric 
service. These, however, have been graduated from the best training-schools, 
which, comparatively speaking, are few in number. 

“ In the private or smaller hospitals the training is usually adapted to the 
requirements of the patients that are under special treatment; hence, such 
nurses, speaking generally, do not receive as elaborate instruction and are not 
as well equipped for general nursing as are those from the larger institutions. 
We have heard the criticism that nurses in the general and larger training- 
schools fail to receive instruction with reference to what may be termed the 
niceties of nursing. The proper preparation of a tray, bringing food hot to a 
patient’s room, the administration of a bath or the general arrangement of the 
patient’s toilet, frequently become as important factors in the ministrations to 
the sick as promptitude or adequacy in medicinal dosage. A nurse who cannot 
do all this and do it well has no place in the sick-room. In certain private or 
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small hospitals, particularly those where women only are taken for treatment, 
greater attention is given to the refinements of nursing, and a graduate from 
such an institution is generally equipped in the best manner possible for private 
nursing among people of education. 

“ On the other hand, the large hospitals pay considerable attention to opera¬ 
tive procedures and other glittering generalities, but scarcely any attention to 
the refinements of nursing. In other words, there is no uniformity in the cur¬ 
riculum for the training of nurses, each hospital, public or private, establishing 
its own methods and standards. The result is that this kind of instruction is 
in a somewhat heterogeneous state. Nurses have been admitted in many 
instances without adequate preliminary requirements, their training-school life 
has not been properly directed, and their final examinations have not been as 
strict as the importance of the subject demands. 

“ It would seem to be in keeping with the spirit of the age to place the 
education of nurses in the hands of the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, and in this way make it conform to the general scheme for educa¬ 
tion, professional and otherwise, established by law. By such a plan the number 
of training-schools could be reduced, the efficiency of others enhanced, and the 
quality of nurses improved. A State license is a prize that would stimulate the 
best efforts on the part of pupils and would lift the trade of nursing to the 
higher level of a profession.” 

We have noticed that Dr. Havell indicated nurses, doctors, and laity 
as composing an ideal Examining Board. 

This is in accordance with the ideas of American nurses, who from 
the inception of organization have felt that a State board dealing with 
questions of a nurse’s education must have nurses sitting upon it. 
Nurses must examine in nursing, physicians in medicine, and the lay 
element will, in New York State, be found in the Regents, under whose 
guidance all educational standards are fixed. 

We have also felt from the beginning that the nominations for 
these Examining Boards must be made by the State societies, and this 
is the most important of all reasons for insisting on a purely self- 
governing society of nurses. 

The nominations once made by the society, the choice of a certain 
number of the list of nominees is the prerogative of some authority fixed 
by the law of the State. In many States the Governor chooses; in New 
^ or k State the Regents make the choice. No nurse of intelligence can 
fail to see the importance of this nominating privilege. The last word 
upon this subject, completely supporting the principles of American 
nurses, is the letter written by Miss Louisa Stevenson, president of the 
newly formed Society for State Registration of Nurses in England, 
from which we give extracts. 

Our readers who were at the Congress will remember Miss Steven¬ 
son well, her dear, venerable face and sweet voice, and her broad liber- 
ality on educational topics. Miss Stevenson is one of the governors of 
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the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and believes in men and women working 
together on an equal plane. 

Part of her letter is as follows: 

“ At present the majority of the public have no means of judging between 
a true and a spurious nurse, and there are certificates floating about which are 
worse than valueless. What is the remedy? We must have, and we must work 
and fight till we get it, a strong, intelligent, and enlightened central authority 
who shall regulate and define the qualifications necessary to entitle a nurse to 
have her name placed on a State register. This council should consist of a 
majority of experienced matrons, a certain number of doctors,—men or women ,— 
and lay members of hospital boards, ivith experience and knowledge of nursing 
matters, all to be elected eventually by registered nurses themselves. An opinion 
has been expressed that we who favor State registration attach less importance 
to the character of a nurse than to her technical skill. Such a misunderstanding 
I desire to repudiate from the first. Indeed, I do not believe that a good nurse, 
from the technical point of view, can be made out of anyone who is not at the 
same time a good woman. This, I think, experience has taught us all. 

“ The door of entrance to what ought to be a nursing profession Btands too 
widely open. It ought to be guarded by preparatory training, by examination, 
for which the would-be nurse should be required to pay. People do not give 
their money for what they do not care about. Hundreds imagine or believe that 
they have a ‘ vocation’ for what costs them nothing, and many such gain admis¬ 
sion to hospitals, where they are fed, lodged, informed, taught, and even paid 
without any pecuniary effort on their part. None of these things will make up 
to an earnest, educated probationer for the want of efficient hospital teaching. 
The public can have no idea how this varies, not only in different hospitals, but 
in the different wards of the same hospital. Power to teach ought to be taken 
largely into consideration in the appointment of sisters' and staff nurses in hos- 
' pital training-schools. The registration examination would set a standard for the 
training-schools of the country to work up to, and would tend to lessen the proud 
isolation of each individual hospital. These examinations Bhould be pass and 
not competitive, and the candidate’s whole hospital career as reported by her 
matron should be taken into consideration in judging of her fitness for registra¬ 
tion. One of the most encouraging features of this movement is that the demand 
has come from nurses themselves, and already close on five hundred are demand¬ 
ing this reform. At the Buffalo Nurses’ International Congress last autumn the 
five hundred delegates present unanimously passed a resolution in favor of 
State registration. A similar resolution was passed unanimously a few weeks 
ago by the Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation. This I regard as a remarkable 
testimony from employers and employed alike. The task we have set before us 
is no light one. Of course, we will make mistakes, but these, I hope, we will 
rectify when discovered President Roosevelt once said that the only man who 
never made mistakes was the man who never did anything. We owe it to the 
army of first-class nurses, who are doing splendid work in this country, to do 
our best to insure that in the future no woman shall be entitled to call herself 
a trained nurse who is not a trained nurse and registered as such, and that the 
name of any nurse who discredits her profession shall be promptly removed 
from the register. At present the society is in a minority. The honest opinions 
of all who differ from us must be received with the most respectful attention, and 
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we must at the same time do our best to turn this minority into a majority. I 
am faithfully yours, “ Louisa Stevenson. 

“ 13 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, May 28, 1902.” 

These extracts show the current of opinion, and it is most inspiring 
to know that the effort to obtain legal regulation and status is being 
carried on simultaneously in England and this country. Our State 
societies will be observed closely by English nurses, just as we will follow 
intently their actions. Each must feel fortified for the work before us 
by the thought that the others are undergoing the same experience. 

The one reminder and caution that I think the great mass of nurses 
need is, to remember that no immediate good results can possibly be 
seen from legislation, and that its influence will be indirect and slow. 
The first step—that of having all nurses on a public register—gives 
them all a definition, but beyond that it leaves everything precisely 
as it is now. The real advance will be when we can secure by law (a) 
a fixed minimum of time which must be spent in training; ( b ) a fixed 
minimum of subjects which must be studied practically; (c) definite 
preliminary requirements. 

When these conditions are fixed and proved to the world by a 
Regents’ examination, as agreed upon by our own State society and 
Board of Examiners, then we may really feel we are making progress. 

I would not like, however, to prophesy the immediate coming of 
this millennium. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN 

CUBA* 

By M. EUGENIE HIBBARD 

Member of the American Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools for 
Nurses, Late Superintendent of the Santa Isabel Hospital, Matanzas, 

Cuba, and Superintendent of Hospital No. 1, Havana 

With the military occupation by the United States of the Island of 
Cuba, a country so crossed and barred by events in its previous history, 
began a new regime, difficult for the people of tropical climes to appre¬ 
ciate, and possibly more difficult for them to imitate and sustain. 

The conditions were such in 1898 that vigorous efforts were im¬ 
perative to make the island habitable for those who were forced or chose 
to remain in Cuba, aside from the population whose heritage it is. 

At once energetic minds set to work to evolve order out of chaos 

• Paper sent to the International Congress of Nurses at Buffalo, September, 


1901. 



